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School Music Then and Now 


EMMA R. KNUDSON* 


4” THE early nineteenth century, the 

singing school was at its height. It 
was a very popular institution, especi- 
ally in the New England States, and 
was really the beginning of music edu- 
cation in this country. The singing 
schools came into being prior to 1750, 
spread rapidly, and continued far into 
the nineteenth century,—perhaps into 
the turn of the twentieth century in 
some remote sections of the country. 
The purpose of the singing school was 


to provide opportunity for learning the 


rudiments of music and to practice 
hymn-tunes. The schools were, for the 
most part, promoted and conducted by 
itinerant singing masters. The rapid 
spread of the singing school was due 
not only to the opportunity afforded 
for musical instruction but also to the 
opportunity provided for social devel- 
opment. 

Contributions of the Singing School. 
The singing school movement, though 
long since forgotten by most people is 
remembered by the music educators 
because it influenced and contributed 
so definitely to the music education 
movement as a whole. Perhaps the 
most significant contributions or influ- 
ences can be summed up in five points: 

1. The singing school was a com- 
-Munity project and through it the com- 

“munity was led to recognize music as 
a functional subject. 


* Acting director of the division of 
music education 


2. The leaders of the singing school 
movement recognized the value in the 
exchange of ideas and the stimulus 
gained through codperative efforts in 
choral singing. This recognition led to 
the holding of “conventions.” 

3. The local singing school was the 
means of establishing, in certain cities, 
permanent musical societies, some of 
which are still in existence. An ex- 
ample of this continuance is the Musi- 
cal Society of Stoughton, Massachu- 
setts, organized in 1786 as a direct 
outcome of the singing school of forty- 
eight members, which had been organ- 
ized and conducted by William Billings 
as early as 1774. 

4. The singing school influenced the 
establishment of permanent music 
schools. 

5. The singing school influenced the 
establishment of music-in the public 
schools. 

Lowell Mason. One of the most en- 
thusiastic and well-trained leaders in 
the singing school movement was 
Lowell Mason. He recognized the 
benefits of the movement. He also took 
cognizance of the fact that, since mem- 
bership was likely to be limited to 
adults and to the more talented few, it 
was, therefore, not providing an equal 
opportunity for all. As early as 1832, 
he was actively engaged in arousing 
public opinion in favor of introducing 
music into the public schools. Eight 
years later music, the first of the fine 
arts to be given a place in the curricu- 
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lum, was introduced into the public 
schools of Boston and was taught by 
Lowell Mason. That this could happen 
in an era when every school subject 
was carefully evaluated in terms of 
what that subject could contribute to 
everyday living is almost unbelievable, 
but such is the case. It is interesting to 
note that it was the practical rather 
than the aesthetic values of music that 
won for it a place in the curriculum. 

Normal Courses. Shortly after this, 
Lowell Mason and his colleagues set 
up short courses called ‘Normal 
Courses in Music,” where people could 
come to prepare for teaching music. 
People came from states as far west 
as Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota. The 
gospel of music in the public schools 
spread with amazing rapidity. 

Lowell Mason placed the emphasis 
on the child, not on the subject matter. 
He was an apt student of the Pesta- 
lozzian system. Since he was con- 
vinced of the soundness of the princi- 
ples involved, he incorporated them in 
his Manual of Instruction, published 
in 1834. The most important of these 
principles are: 

1. To teach sounds before signs— 
that is, learn to sing and enjoy singing 
before learning the fundamentals of 
music. 

2. To lead the child to observe by 
hearing and imitating sound. 

3. To teach the principles and the- 
ory after practice, and as an induction 
from it. 

4. To teach the child but one thing 
at a time. 

Shift of Emphasis. The unfortunate 
part of the short normal course was, 
as is so often the case, that the teachers 


taking the course became so impressed 
with the things (rudiments) learned, 
that they forgot to study the child. 
Then, too, in many cases the teachers 
of music were called upon to justify 
the place of music in the schools by 
showing results. Since the rudiments 
taught were more easily measured than 
was the child, the emphasis shifted 
from Lowell Mason's theory of teach- 
ing the child music to teaching the 
fundamentals of music,—sometimes 
without the music, and, in most in- 
stances, without sufficient, if any con- 
sideration for the child. It is little 
wonder that music ceased to function 
as a means of self-expression, social ad- 
justment, and emotional stability or 
that music became less and less popu- 
lar with the children and more and 
more a subject of questionable value 
to the people of the communities. It 
is little wonder, too, that for more than 
eighty years there was a period of re- 
gression in true music education in 
most sections of the country. 

Birth of the National Music Edu- 
cators Conference. About 1900, other 
“Lowell Masons’ appeared on the 
horizon in such persons as Dr. Fran- 
cis E. Clark, for many years educational 
director with RCA; P. C. Hayden, at 
that time supervisor of music at Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, and editor of School Music, 
the first publication to serve public 
school music; C. A. Fullerton, head 
of the music department at Iowa State 
Teachers College; Will Earhart, super- 
visor of music, Philadelphia; F. W. 
Westhoff, for thirty-three years head 
of the music department of Illinois 
State Normal University; T. P. Gid- 
dings, then supervisor of music at Oak 
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Park, Illinois, and many others. On 
April 10, 1907, this group, together 
with about one hundred other music 
teachers from sixteen states met at 
Keokuk, Iowa, for a three-day conven- 
tion. The purpose of this convention 
was to discuss trends and possibilities 
in music education. Their thinking 
was in line with the new child study 
movement, which emphasized the 
spirit rather than the method. They 
also recognized the Herbartian move- 
ment. Out of their discussions grew 
a desire and a determination to com- 
bine the two movements. What they 
accomplished can be expressed most 
adequately by quoting their consensus 
of opinion as stated by their spokes- 
man, Karl W. Gehrkens, of Oberlin 
and published some years later. 

The ultimate aim of music teaching 
in the public schools is to cause chil- 
dren to know, to love, and thus to 
bring added joy into their lives and 


added culture and refinement into their 
natures. 


The specific means for accomplishing 
these aims may vary considerably in 
various places, but it is the sense of this 
body of music supervisors that the most 
direct approach is at present to be 
found in the expressive singing done 
by the children themselves of a large 
amount of the best music available, 
and it is their belief that in this sing- 
ing, the art side and the science 2 
of music need not necessarily be an- 
tagonistic, as some have seemed to as- 
sume, but each may contribute some- 
thing to the sum total of musical in- 
fluence that we are seeking to exert 
upon the child. It is our belief also, 
however, that when the science side is 
emphasized, it should always be as a 
means to an end and never as an end 
in itself. In other words, that although 
skill in sight singing, keenness in an- 


= in ear training, and some knowl- 
edge of theoretical facts may all be 
desirable, yet these technical aspects of 
musical study must never be allowed 
to interfere with the legitimate work- 
ing out of those emotional and aes- 
thetic phases of music which consti- 
tute the real essence of the art; in other 
words, it is the art side of music with 
its somewhat intangible influences 
which we are seeking to cultivate rather 
than the science side with its possi- 
bilities along the line of mental train- 
ing and its more easily classified re- 
sults. 

Contests. Another movement that 


has both helped and hindered music 
education is the contest movement. It 
began with the music memory contest. 
This was followed by the band con- 
test movement, which swept the entire 
country like a fire. Very shortly the 
orchestral and vocal groups were in- 
cluded. Competition expanded to the 
point where it included every con- 
ceivable type and kind of music con- 
test, even on the elementary school 
level. This movement was given such 
impetus by various forces and was or- 
ganized to so great a degree that the 
primary objectives in music education 
were lost in the shuffle. Music, which 
is a means of self-expression, social de- 
velopment, and emotional stability, was 
made the means of the exact opposite. 
The primary objective on all levels was 
to win, to bring glory to the schools 
and to the community. The rehearsal 
period which should be a period of 
self-expression and recreation became 
an hour of slavish drilling on two or 
three contest pieces to the exclusion of 


1Edward Bailey Birge, History of Pub- 
lic School Music in the United States, 
1928, pp. 249-250. 
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all else. Incredible as it may seem, this 
situation has actually existed in some 
schools. 

Emotional stability was sacrificed to 
excessive stimulation and excitement. 
Social development, which can be en- 
couraged and developed so easily 
through music, gave way to unsocial 
tendencies, ill feelings, and disappoint- 
ment. Unfortunately, too, many school 
administrators and music teachers have 
given support to such a program of 
exploitation. In communities where 
teachers and administrators have con- 
sidered the contest participation merely 
as another means of motivation, how- 
ever, the objectives of music education 
have not been submerged and much 
good has accrued from participation. 

The present trend in music competi- 
tion seems to be toward the adjudicated 
festival or the contest-festival. It 
would seem that the underlying prin- 
ciples in this trend are more in direct 
line with current thinking in education. 

What of music education in the 
schools of today? Is it swinging back 
to the basic pinciples as set forth by 
Lowell Mason more than one hundred 
years ago? Is it taking the needs of 
the pupils into account? Does it pro- 
vide adequate opportunities for musical 
growth and development? What is an 
adequate program? What of the 
teacher? The administrator? The 
carry-over into the community? Since 
the music program on the elementary 
level is discussed elsewhere in this 
bulletin, that on the secondary school 
level will be discussed at this point. 

If the music program in the elemen- 
tary school—both rural and urban—has 
really functioned, the music program in 


the high school will of necessity have 
to be one that can meet adequately the 
needs of every boy and girl entering 
the high school. This will mean ample 
opportunities for the individuals who 
desire music as a hobby as well as for 
those who wish to continue in ad- 
vanced study through group participa- 
tion; opportunities for those who wish 
to sing or play just a little, as well as 
for those who are capable of singing in 
a fine a capella choir or playing in a 
symphony orchestra; opportunity for 
creative expression, and study of music 
history and literature. According to a 
statement made by Dr. Howard Hansen 
in a recent address, it would seem that 
a number of high schools have pro- 
grams that afford adequate opportuni- 
ties. He said, “In many instances the 
high school students in America today 
excel the professional players in the 
major symphonies of Europe.” 

Selection of Activity. If the elemen- 
tary music program has been a satisfac- 
tion to the individual, he is very likely 
to elect a music course in high school. 
Since he may need guidance in his elec- 
tion, this guidance should be given by 
a sympathetic and intelligent music 
teacher who is more interested in the 
development of the individual than in 
the growth of the organization or class. 

Selection of Music. The selection of 
music to be used at any grade level in 
the schools should be graspable, varied, 
and challenging in order to assure con- 
tinued satisfaction as well as growth in 
appreciation and skill. The music 
should be selected for its musical, emo- 
tional, and intellectual values. 

The standard of achievement should 
be as high as possible on the ability 
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levels of the different groups. How- 
ever, the teacher must keep in mind at 
all times that it is what music does to 
the pupils rather than what pupils do 
to music that is of paramount im- 
portance. 

The Teacher. The music teacher 
sought by administrators today must 
have personality, must understand hu- 
man nature and know how to deal with 
it successfully, and must be well- 
trained, with a broad general knowl- 
edge and ample specific training to in- 
sure true musicianship. 

The head of the music department in 


any school should have all the qualities 


desired in the music teacher, plus abil- 
ity to do long range planning for a 
well-balanced program of music that 
will insure pleasure and individual 
growth to the participants as well as 
to the consumers. This person must be 
one who has both feet on the ground, 
has the courage to wait for develop- 
ments, and has the courage to place the 
good of the individual students first 
and to keep the drain of public appear- 
ances by the performing groups at a 
minimum—in other words, discourage 
exploitation. This person must be one 
who recognizes that ‘the enemy of the 
best is not the worst but the good,” 
and that satisfaction with a good pro- 
gram will prevent a school from devel- 
oping an excellent program. 

To the administrator falls the task 
of building a program that will incor- 
porate the necessary offerings in the 
curriculum; of providing music and 
materials, rehearsal rooms and equip- 
ment; and of giving hearty support to 
the working out of a well-balanced 
program of music. 


The Community. The current trend 
in music education is to encourage 
greater carry-over from the school to 
the community. The music education 
program that is truly functional and 
adequate, both on the elementary and 
high schooi levels, will successfully 
carry over into the community in the 
following ways: 

1. Increased interest in better music 
in the community. 

2. Better church choirs. 

3. Better congregational singing in 
the churches. 

4. More music-in the homes by 
small groups. 

5. Organization of community choir 
festivals, community choruses, glee 
clubs, amateur music clubs, mother- 
singers, fathersingers, community or- 
chestras and bands. 

6. Music in the recreational program 
and summer playgrounds. 

7. More “home-grown” music pro- 
grams and fewer imported or com- 
mercial programs, although the bring- 
ing of excellent talent to a community 
of this type would be another out- 
growth of the music education pro- 
gram. 

8. Adequate provision for leisure 
time. 

9. A fine musical community, soci- 
ally adjusted, and emotionally stable. 

Preparation. The recent shift of em- 
phasis in music education places a great 
responsibility on the institutions dedi- 
cated to the preparation of teachers. 
The music department of such institu- 
tions can no longer be content with 
preparing only highly specialized per- 
formers, desirable as that may be. The 
persons responsible for the department 
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must go out into the communities, 
study the needs of the schools in the 
communities, try to anticipate future 
needs, and go back to their depart- 
ments with a determination to build a 


flexible curriculum that will afford ade- 
quate course offerings and other oppor- 
tunities for the preparation of the 


young men and women interested in 
going into the field of music education. 
The department should be committed 
to preparing better teachers for better 
schools. The underlying philosophy 
should be individual growth and 
development, — emotional, spiritual, 
physical, and mental,—through music. 


New Horizons for Elementary 


School Music 


_ education is concerned pri- 

marily with the growth of the in- 
dividual. Such phrases as “develop- 
ment of the whole child,” “self-expres- 
sion,” ‘individual needs,” ‘‘activities 
program,”’ “emotional stability,” “inte- 
grated personality,” and “good mental 
health” characterize our thinking. 
Their application in planning and 
guiding daily school activities has de- 
monstrated their significance as foun- 
dation stones in the modern educational 
structure. The old concept that the 
purpose of education is to prepare the 
child for life has been replaced by the 
more realistic belief that education is 
life, here and now—not twenty years 
hence. 

The curriculum is going through a 
period of readjustment and expansion 
because of the change which has oc- 
curred in educational thinking. The 
three R's which ‘‘developed the intel- 
lect," now share honors with physical 


* Assistant professor of music. 
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education, manual arts, vocational 
training, and fine arts. We have re- 
discovered an old truth, musty from 
long years of neglect, that we are three 
dimensional creatures. We possess 
not only intellects, but also bodies, 
feelings, and emotions. The extent 
of the adjustment which has taken 
place in the basic fundamentals of edu- 
cation is shown by the following state- 
ment by Dr. James Mursel!, professor 
of education, Columbia University: 
—if we want to educate a human be- 
ing the first necessity is to influence his 
emotional life. What a child is able to 
do here and now is far less important 
than what interests and repels him, 
what he likes and dislikes, what he 
seeks and avoids. Attitude, tendency, 
impulsion, desire, are vastly more im- 
portant than immediate achievement. 
Why has such a profound change 
occurred in educational philosophy? 
Did we discover that developement of 
the intellect with little thought con- 
cerning health and attitudes resulted 
in physically handicapped and emo- 
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tionally immature adults? Has the 
increased tempo of daily living brought 
with it a demand for more adequate 
knowledge of what constitutes physical 
well being and good mental health? 
Must we provide more outlets for 
added emotional stresses and strains 
than heretofore? Does a marked uni- 
versal increase in leisure time place an 
additional responsibility upon educa- 
tion ? 

Regardless of the cause for the shift 
of emphasis which has occurred, 
change has taken place, and character- 
istically, it has become apparent first 
in the elementary school. It is well to 
contrast the activities in the modern 
grade school with those experienced 
when we went to school. How much 
more meaningful it is actually to make 
the correct change in the activity of 
buying and selling in a play grocery 
store than only to add and subtract 
figures in isolated problems in an arith- 
metic book! How much greater is the 
appreciation of Egyptian culture and 
civilization when we organize the 
knowledge we have acquired in the 
form of a play—planning suitable ac- 
tion and plot, making our own cos- 
tumes and scenery, creating our own 
music and dances, writing our own 
poetry! 

It has been said that music has 
been slower to adjust itself and thus to 
fit into the new educational scheme 
than many other subject areas. The 
following quotation points out this ac- 
cusation, which seems a just one: 


The principal justification for music in 
the elementary schools is the recogni- 
tion that life becomes richer because of 
the association with this art. But, un- 


fortunately, we have usually centered 
our attention upon unnatural and un- 
reasonable adult objectives rather than 
upon the ever-present interests of the 

ild. We have usually taught all 
children as if they were to be equipped 
to spend much of their adult life in 
singing in a Bach Choral Society. 
This, we know, a large majority will 
never do. Music teaching has not been 
alone in the matter of rejecting or ig- 
noring child interest. Numbers and 
letter writing were once taught with 
the same distant view in mind. Never- 
theless, music teaching has been slower 
to change its emphasis. True, it is 
hoped that some of the children will 
wish to sing in choruses and choirs, 
or play in orchestras, or will enjoy 
listening to music in fifteen or twenty 
years, but let us concern ourselves now 
with making the association with mu- 
sic, real, pleasurable, and satisfying, 
giving opportunities for individual 
growth to enhance these feelings. 

What change in the philosophy of 
music teaching must follow because of 
the shift of emphasis in general edu- 
cation? If we believe that education is 
living, then in the teaching of music we 
must be concerned first with children 
and what music does to them, rather 
than with the music itself. Modern 
music educators place the emphasis 
thus: 

child — music — teacher 

In what ways do we expect the child 
to be different because he has had 
pleasurable and adequate experiences in 
music? Is it important that he likes it, 
that he is eager to participate in some 
phase of it, that he sometimes makes 


1Myers, Alonzo; Kifer, Louise; Marry, 
Ruth C.; Foley, Frances. Cooperative 
Supervision in Public Schools. Prentice- 
Hall 1938, p. 188. 
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use of it in leisure time? Because it 
is both a group and individual activity, 
should we be concerned about the 
child’s development in democratic liv- 
ing? Are we willing to sacrifice musi- 
cal perfection at times in order to sus- 
tain desirable attitudes, or is skill as 
yet the only measuring stick of pro- 
gress? Do we provide activities in 
which the child may exercise choice 
and preferences, or does the teacher do 
all of the planning and directing? Do 
we respect the child’s musical ideas and 
interpretations, or are they dictated? 
Do we recognize and face the fact that 
the majority of the children will be 
consumers of music rather than pro- 
ducers of music and so adjust the music 
activities to individual needs and pre- 
ferences? Do we take advantage of 
the rich possibilities of music as a part 
of the integrated program, so that chil- 
dren really live their music experi- 
ences? Do we encourage children 
to experiment with sound in many 
simple, natural ways? 

A comprehensive music program de- 
signed to meet the varying individual 
needs of children in elementary school 
would include a rich variety of activi- 
ties, and would be characterized by a 
flexibility which permits cooperative 
planning and endeavor on the part of 
students and teachers. 

The basis of such a program would 
be singing. Among the experiences 
provided might be: building up a rich 
background of rote songs of all 
kinds,—many of them folk songs; in- 
troducing interesting tone games for 
undeveloped singers in the primary 
grades; selecting and singing favorite 
songs; interpreting a song so that it 


tells a story or paints a picture; learn- 
ing to use smooth voices that are 
pleasing to hear; reading simpler songs 
pleasing to hear; reading simpler 
songs; singing part songs; singing fa- 
miliar songs with piano accompani- 
ments, occasionally; choosing individ- 
uals or small groups who like to sing 
favorite songs; singing for fun. 

Second in importance in the primary 
gtades is experience in rhythm. Dra- 
matic, creative, or imitative rhythms, 
in which the child is really a creature 
of his imagination, are most significant. 
A first grade visits a farm and rhythms 
are played the next day. The child 
hears music which tells him to gallop, 
and he is a pony or a horse. He hears 
high, light, fast music and becomes a 
chicken running for his dinner. He 
hears jerky, thumping music and trans- 
forms himself into a hopping rabbit. 
Discrimination, choice, imagination are 
all utilized in such an activity, and 
form a sound basis of feeling in 
thythm, which is later developed into 
the more formal experiences of step- 
ping, meter sensing, scansion, phrasing 
in the middle and upper grades. 

Since the radio and sound motion 
pictures have altered the pattern of lei- 
sure time activities, they have played a 
role of increasing significance in school 
music. To some extent all music ac- 
tivities center around the use of leisure 
time, but none quite so universally as 
listening or music appreciation. John- 
ny goes to the pictures and sees an ani- 
mated cartoon. Little yellow flowers 
are nodding, grass is growing by leaps 
and bounds, and a tiny green worm 
appears in a dance as he hears ‘Spring 
Song” by Mendelssohn on the sound 
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track. The subtle humor is lost if 
Johnny does not recognize the music, 
and his enjoyment is enhanced a thou- 
sandfold if he does. He sees and reads 
about Walt Disney’s “Fantasia” and re- 
quests the “Nutcracker Suite” by 
Tschaikowsky and “Sorcerer's Appren- 
tice” by Dukas. He hears “William 
Tell Overture” by Rossini on the vic- 
trola, and lo, part of it is in the theme 
song of the Lone Ranger. Subsequent- 
ly, we plan a related experience of 
listening for theme songs on radios at 
home, and identify as many as we can. 
We write a play and wonder how to 
find suitable incidental or background 
music. We listen to a number of rec- 
ords and select those which fit the mood 
or action of the play. We draw pictures 
to make a “movie” and must find music 
to make a sound track. Do we not 
need to provide a richer experience 
than ever before in listening to all 
kinds and varieties of music in the 
light of this development ? 

What should such a rich experience 
include? Rhythms and melodies that 
children love: Schumann’s “Scenes of 
Childhood” and Mac Dowell’s “To a 
Wild Rose”; descriptive music of all 
kinds, from St. Saens’ “Carnival of the 
Animals” to Rimsky-Korsakow’s “‘Sche- 
herezade Suite”; simple operas which 
are appealing to children in the middle 
and upper grades, as “Hansel and Gret- 
el,” “Lohengrin,” “Car- 
men”’ ; a few symphonies, as Sym- 
phony” by Haydn, “Unfinished Sym- 
phony” by Schubert; art songs, such as 
“Erl King” by Schubert. 

Children may take an active part by 
keeping radio logs. They may post 
interesting programs in advance. They 


may give reports concerning national 
music and composers. They may dis- 
cuss concerts and may help arrange 
some concerts for the schools. They 
may sing and play for each other occa- 
sionally. With the help of the school 
librarian, they may search for interest- 
ing music stories, biographies, and 
pictures to examine as references and 
to enjoy in leisure time. 

The term creative activity is consid- 
ered in its broadest sense, in the mod- 
ern elementary school. Creativeness is 
merely another way of saying that one 
is imaginative, and certainly there is 
need for imagination in any music 
activity. For instance, if a song is sung 
so that the story or mood is sincerely 
portrayed, and is thus easily caught 
by the listeners, it is done creatively. 
It may also be concerned with produc- 
ing something that did not exist 
before. Thus, in the primary grades 
a child may come in from a walk in 
the woods, and sing his own little 
song about falling leaves. These child- 
ish inventions are important, and, if 
taken at their face value as a mode of 
spontaneous self-expression, rather 
than as a finished musical product, the 
songs will increase in number, and will 
develop in merit as the experience is 
encouraged with individuals. The act 
of composing a melody or a rhythm is 
the important part of the creation. The 
musical merit of the melody or rhythm, 
and the recording of it, are of second- 
ary importance. Musical conversations 
may be used as a game to stimulate 
small children to make melodies of 
their own. 

The construction of instruments is 
of least importance among the creative 
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activities. Construction is most signifi- 
cant when concerned with a center of 
interest, as making and playing on tom- 
toms in an Indian unit or constructing 
and playing a shoulder harp in an 
Egyptian unit. 

The product of creation, whether it 
be interpretation of a song, rhythmic 
activity, composing a melody, making 
and playing an instrument, may be 
merely a readjustment of familiar ma- 
terial as the children first experience 
this activity. There is creativeness in 
any rearrangement of old material for 
it requires imagination to plan the new 
setting. If we accept these somewhat 
crude attempts and encourage the child 
in his creative effort, the more thought- 


ful and truly creative product, in which 
new material is evident, will follow in 
due time. Self-confidence, imagination, 
spontaneity, flexibility, a rich experi- 
ence in singing, rhythm, and listening, 
are the necessary ingredients for crea- 
tive activity. It occurs at unexpected 
moments, and its expression is en- 
couraged by the wise teacher. 

New horizons open new vistas— 
vague and fleeting for a time, then 
clearly discernable. Are we willing to 
climb high enough, to go far enough 
to become fully aware of the new hori- 
zons in music education, or are we too 
lethargic to keep pace with the change, 
which is a necessary ingredient of 
living ? 


The Orchestra in the Public Schools 


Of Illinois 


mM“ educators throughout the na- 
tion are discussing the orchestra 
situation in the schools, a bit alarmed 
by the scarcity of school orchestras to 
be found entering the interscholastic 
competitions in certain localities. That 
such a condition does exist in Illinois 
is well illustrated by the fact that in 
1941 it was not necessary to hold dis- 
trict and sectional contests for orches- 
tras because of the lack of a sufficient 
number of competing organizations 
Many feel that such a situation can 
be evidence only of a serious and even 
permanent decline of interest in or- 


* Assistant professor of music. 


M. IsTED* 


chestra work among school adminis- 
trators and teachers of school music,— 
as well as an evidence of a narrowing 
in the application of the accepted aims 
of music education. These aims are 
assumed to be the cultivation in the 
child of broad interests in and apprecia- 
tion of music through the activities of 
listening, performing, and creating. If, 
as the result of a careful analysis, the 
conditions which are responsible for 
such a state of affairs may be brought 
under control and perhaps remedied, 
then a course of action may be clearly 
defined for those who have an interest 
in seeing music education realize its 
fullest objective. 
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It does not seem necessary at this 
point to pause for the defense of a 
phase of music education which has so 
much with which to defend itself. 
Rather, it may be well to point out 
some of the factors which might be in- 
fluencing the trend, and to indicate 
certain areas from which the effort 
may be expected to come in a re- 
directing of energy toward breadth and 
progress. 

One of the principal reasons for the 
situation just described is that the 
school band has been permitted to be- 
come a competitor of the orchestra. 
Both the administrator and the instru- 
mental music teacher have found it nec- 
essary to justify, in the eyes of the pub- 
lic, a phase of music education which 
has come so recently to be a part of 
the curriculum. The school band has 
come forward as an organization which 
is well-suited to the task. With its 
pageantry and military display, it has 
provided an almost spectacular means 
of securing both child and parent in- 
terest. It is adaptable to the out-of- 
doors, hence its utility in bringing the 
activities of the school to the very door- 
steps of the community. With uni- 
forms, flags, baton-twirlers, and fan- 
fare, the school band adds to the gate 
receipts at athletic events. Its unques- 
tioned value, both for publicity and for 
general utility must not be minimized. 
The school band has a most definite 
place as an asset to every school. 

Further, the school band may pro- 
vide, as a concert organization, oppor- 
tunities for experiencing music of a 
serious kind. Many orchestral com- 
positions of symphonic proportions 
have been transcribed for band, the 


characteristic of such transcriptions 
being the use of the reed instruments 
as a substitute for the strings of the 
Original composition. It is here in the 
realm of orchestral expression that we 
find expedience being served,—one or- 
ganization taking the place of two, 
however unsatisfactory the substitution 
may be. Students are being deprived 
of the rich expression characteristic of 
the orchestra and are being shown a 
very incomplete picture of serious mu- 
sic, much of which is written for and 
may be performed only by the or- 
chestra. 

It may be pointed out that some of 
the difficulty which has been encoun- 
tered by the teachers of instrumental 
music in developing the orchestra 
might be contained in certain specific 
problems which are characteristic of 
stringed-instrument teaching. The lack 
of adequate consideration of the fol- 
lowing factors must inevitably result in 
a weakening of the orchestra program. 

1. An interest in the study of 
stringed instruments leading to mem- 
bership in the orchestra does not arise 
of its own accord as does the desire on 
the part of most children to be mem- 
bers of the uniformed marching band. 
This interest must be stimulated and 
carefully nurtured. 

2. The interest in the study of 
stringed instruments must be aroused 
in the grade school, because of the 
longer period of training required for 
the acquisition of adequate mastery of 
mechanical difficulties. It is hardly pos- 
sible to achieve satisfactory results in 
an orchestra, the members of which 
have not had training before entry into 
high school. 
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3. Many of the attempts to interest 
children in stringed instruments have 
met with failure because of improper 
selection of instrument. Children who 
are among the upper half of the class 
in ability are easily interested in strings. 
It is common experience, however, that 
the less capable child will be more 
successful in the study of one of the 
easier wind instruments where the de- 
mands on muscular coordination are 
not as great. To a capable child the 
study of a stringed instrument will pro- 
vide a stimulus for the exercise of a 
diligence commensurate with his ca- 
pacity. 

4. Because of the necessity for estab- 
lishment of correct habits of hand-posi- 
tion in the manipulation of the instru- 
ment, it is necessary for the string class 
to be more closely supervised and to 
meet more frequently than the wind 
instruments groups. 

5. The guidance given the child 
during the string-instructional periods 
must be administered with more per- 
sistence and care than that in the case 
of the wind instrument classes. A va- 
riety of approaches to a given problem 
is necessary on account of the necessity 
for continued emphasis on a single 
aspect of performance. 

6. Progress from one plateau of 
learning to another must necessarily be 
slow because of the necessity for mas- 
tering each element of the instructional 
material before another is attempted. 
Much supplementary melodic material 
must be used to insure the continuance 
of interest at any particular level of 
accomplishment. 

7. To the discouragement of the 
string student, comparisons are often 
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made with the speedier acquisition of 
technical mastery acquired by wind in- 
strument players. 

In summarizing the preceding state- 
ments one may see clearly that the de- 
termining factors in the development 
of an orchestra lie with the teacher 
himself, and in his devotion to ideals 
which are all too easily lost sight of 
in a situation where the easiest way is 
the most popular. 

The difficulty which the average 
teacher of instrumental music encoun- 
ters is further increased by the fact 
that many freshmen are entering the 
teacher-education institutions with little 
or no direct contact with string instru- 
ments. The vicious circle has been com- 
pleted when young teachers are 
sent into the teaching field without 
adequate familiarity with the stringed 
instruments. By “adequate familiarity’ 
we shall assume first, a thorough under- 
standing of the mechanical difficulties 
involved in the performance on violin, 
viola, cello, and bass; second, the abil- 
ity to provide satisfactory demonstra- 
tion on at least one of the stringed 
instruments of the elementary princi- 
ples involved in performance (correct 
hand position, smooth tone production, 
fundamental bowings, principles of 
shifting position, vibrato, double 
stops) ; and third, at least three years 
of experience in performing on a 
stringed instrument in an orchestra at 
two or more levels of difficulty. 

In addition to a familiarity with the 
problems involved in the performance 
on a stringed instrument, the prospec- 
tive teacher must be given direct con- 
tact with the actual teaching problems 
involved. Hence, observation and prac- 


tice teaching in stringed instrument 
classes and orchestra at the level of the 
elementary school are an indispensable 
part of his training. It is further desir- 
able that he have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the teaching materials av ui- 
able for all levels of orchestra work. 
By way of summary, it would appear 
that the status of the school orchestra 
in Illinois does not present cause for 
alarm provided the problem is met 
squarely. The responsibility must rest 
in at least two places: (1) with the 


teacher-education institution, which 
must adequately prepare the prospective 
teacher for work with stringed instru- 
ments and provide a broad philosophy 
of music education, which will insure 
a just balance among the types of mus- 
ical experiences to be offered to the 
children who will come under that 
teacher's jurisdiction; and (2) with 
the teachers already in service who 
have not yet found it possible to meet 
the challenge of a broad interpretation 
of the aims of music education. 


Song Interpretation 


MARGARET WESTHOFF* 


Me“ factors have united to bring 

about and stimulate the rapid 
growth of fine musical organizations in 
the high schools today. With such 
progress the music conductor of choral 
organizations finds ever-increasing de- 
mands made upon his knowledge of 
suitable song material and correct vocal 
practices as well as his ability to under- 
stand and interpret the music for ar- 
tistic performances. 

It is my purpose to set forth some 
suggestions which may be helpful to 
the conductor in analyzing the song 
literature of his groups so that they 
may, in turn, through his inspiration 
be able to give a more intelligent in- 
terpretation of what they are singing, 
and thereby develop such habits, atti- 
tudes, and ideals as are reflected in an 
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increased appreciation of their musical 
heritage. 

I shall take as an example the song, 
None But the Lonely Heart by P. 
Tschaikowsky, and follow through 
with a series of steps in a brief analysis 
of the song. 

1. Analyze and absorb the rhythm of 
the song. The song may be played and 
the group may sing it through in order 
to get the general scheme of the entire 
composition. This song moves along 
with a broad, rather impatient move- 
ment, rising and falling with intensity 
of feeling and having a repressed, 
tragic note throughout. 

The fundamental ryhthm is four- 
four, rather slow. The rhythmic figure 
J..F (double dotted quarter followed 
by sixteenth) is very effective in meas- 
ures 10-30 and 50, in contrast with the 
more equally divided and sustained 
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notes throughout. The figure moves 
against the accompaniment, giving a 
rather impatient effect. The syncopated 
rhythm in the melody, coming in on 
the second beat of the measure in many 
instances, heightens the effect to one of 
great turmoil. (measures 11, 13, 21, 
23, 24, 30, 32, 34, 38) 

Though tempo is andante non tanto, 
the song must not drag. The synco- 
pated rhythm seems to say “push on;” 
often, however, the singer waits for the 
other rhythm to meet with his rhythm 
in the voice part and thus he retards 
the movement of the song. 

2. Phrase the song. The musical 
phrase, representing musical ideas, is 
the unit in singing. One should think 
in phrases, not in measures. The end 
of a phrase is determined by a cadence. 
Some cadences hold emotion sus- 
pended, others, a sense of finality, still 
others, a sense of awe. The phrase 
length has an important bearing upon 
the tempo of a song. The general rule 
is that the tempo is fast when a phrase 
is long. 

All variations of tempo must be 
made over the phrase so that when a 
note is held the rhythm of the phrase 
must be properly shaped in order that 
the sense of rhythm may not be lost. 
In other words, the rhythm may be 
drawn out to the held note and nar- 
rowed from it. This expansion and 
contraction may be performed accord- 
ing to the director's taste. It might be 
well to have the singers show the rise 
and fall of the phrase by raising the 
arms in an upward movement, speaking 
the words of the song as they do so. 
With adequate phrasing, singing is a 
sequence of musical ideas properly re- 
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lated in making up an effective whole. 

3. Have the students memorize the 
text of the song. The students should 
memorize the text of the song as a 
beautiful poem separate from the 
music. It would be well for them to 
recite the words with proper signifi- 
cance. They should have a thorough 
understanding and appreciation of the 
text, school, or period and mood. Then 
they may master the voice part thor- 
oughly without the accompaniment. 

4. Perfect the utterance of the text. 
The student should sing on the vowels 
and give each vowel its full time value. 
They should also give special attention 
to double vowels and sustain the prin- 
cipal vowel unmodified throughout its 
allotted time. Example—night—nia— 
eet, and not na—ee—t. 

A good plan is to mark the principal 
vowels in many of the words and to 
sing the song through with those 


ah 
vowels only. Examples—None but the 
ah o ah 


lonely heart can know my sadness. 
Then students should be asked to bear 
those vowels in mind when they sing 
the words again. 

The singers should be taught to ar- 
ticulate each consonant clearly on the 
pitch of the syllable of which the con- 
sonants are a part. It is especially nec- 
essary to avoid careless articulation of 
initial consonants with the resultant 
scooping. Sluggish anticipation of final 
consonants should be avoided, and final 
consonants should not be allowed to 
become the initial part of the following 
word, 

5. Study the accompaniment. This 
direction has to do with the relation- 
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ship between the voice parts and the 
musical background. It. may be har- 
monic in form and support the voice 
part, or it may be thin and simply assist 
the rhythmic flow. Again it may be 
highly colorful and will thus greatly 
enhance the significance of the song. 
However, it should be an accompani- 
ment and should not over-shadow the 
singers. It should not be something 
upon which to lean, nor should it be 
ignored. 

In the song, None But the Lonely 
Heart, the accompaniment is poly- 
phonic in form; the voice and piano 
part is canonic in form. Each voice 
moves along with an independent mel- 
ody and rhythm, both clearly defined 
and yet in perfect ensemble,—one of 
the things which make this song very 
beautiful and clearly expressive of the 
mood. 

There is also throughout the song a 
syncopated accompaniment which 
gives, with the voice part, a feeling 
of restlessness and despair, inherent in 
the text. 

6. Visualize the song picture. The 
composer often cannot indicate any- 
thing beyond a meager sketch of the 
full meaning of the music and text. 
Therefore, the singer must find the 
many details which make up the song 
picture. These impressions must then 
be organized into a composite of char- 
acterization, setting, thoughts, feelings, 
and activities. Any one or any combi- 
nation of these may predominate as the 
song’s general effect. In this song: 

Characterization: A young maiden 
and her lover who is far away. 

Setting: The young maiden sitting 
alone, very sad and heavy of heart. 
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Action: The maiden sings of her 
loneliness as such that can be shared 
only by others who have parted from 
those they hold dear,—parted far 
“from joy and gladness, a distance 
drear to one who loves me.” 

Individuality enters in, of course, 
since everyone can not visualize exactly 
the same picture. The singer must be 
sincere in his treatment of the text, 
however, and keep it all in good pro- 
portion. He should become imbued 
with the atmosphere, live in it, and 
hold it throughout the song. 

7. Utilize the various descriptive 
means inherent in the music. 

A. Rhythmic. Certain rhythmic vari- 
ations, if used sparingly, increase the 
effect of the song-pauses or rests, such 
as retards preceding a return to the 
principal theme. In purely rhythmical 
songs, a few carefully placed tempo 
changes are helpful. If .no tempo 
marking is given, one should let the 
spirit of the song serve as his guide. 

In this song, the introduction sets 
forth the main theme of the song and 
likewise something of the mood with 
its beautiful, sustained melody and 
syncopated accompaniment. In the 
melody there is a broad sweeping 
rhythm which brings out the word con- 
tent, whereas in the bass part there are 
sustaining chords that help to augment 
the mood and thought of the song. 
(Measures 9-17) 

Measures 17, 18, 19, and 20 serve to 
introduce the secondary part of a new 
motive. Measure 29 serves to warn of 
a return to the original theme. Measure 
43 is a dramatic one in that it is the 
climax to a superb accumulation of 
emotion in the second voice or piano 
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part, greatly augmenting the climax of 
the song. Measures 53 and 54 at the 
end of the song give one a feeling of 
suspension, an effect of carrying over 
and continuing the tragic note in the 
song. The rest before and after the 
note in measure 44 heightens the effect 
of the preceding piano part and like- 
wise throws into prominence the 
thought of the text in measure 44. 

B. Melodic. In some songs, the 
main theme or melody is found entirely 
in the soprano part. In others, it may 
be distributed here and there, but in 
polyphonic music, several independent 
melodies are going at the same time. 

With these facts in mind, the di- 
rector should see that the main themes 
are brought out and that the entrance 
of contrasting themes or the elabora- 
tion of main themes is felt or heard 
and brought out, the others being 
subordinated for the time being. 

Often times, small melodic figures or 
motives are important and should be 
stressed or brought into prominence in 
some way. Key changes afford definite 
change of color in the melody also. 
Then too, the intensity of the music 
should rise as the melodic line of 
musical figures rises and fall as it 
falls. 

In this song, the repetition of the 
melodic motive or theme, the first few 
measures of the voice part, gives the 
song unity. The beginning of each 
measure with the sixth tone of the scale 
gives tone color and mood in keeping 
with the word text. The distance be- 
tween intervals in measures 9 and 10 
is effective. Throughout the song many 
of the phrases or motives end on the 
third or sixth tone of the scale. The 


use of certain chromatic tones (te, /e) 
add to the beauty of the song by giving 
the subtle coloring. The melodic in- 
terval from /a to mi in measure 38 is 
deftly used to bring out the utter 
despair which the words suggest, and 
serves as a fine beginning for the cli- 
max at that point, a sort of cry or final 
utterance of grief. 

C. Harmonic. The best effects are 
obtained, of course, in part music when 
the parts are well balanced. In changes 
of key modulations, certain tones of a 
chord should be given prominence and 
often sustained to give the desired 
effect. Dissonant chords should be dis- 
tinctly articulated to give the unfinished 
or restless effect they often convey, as 
consonant chords that sound complete 
may be used effectively to enhance the 
meaning of the text. 

Most compositions are well marked 
as to degrees of volume (pp, p, mp, 
f, ff). However, exaggerated degrees 
of volume should not be used at the 
expense of the tonal beauty, since forte 
passages sung by main strength have 
neither dramatic quality nor color. 
Likewise, pianissimo passages which 
have not vital foundation are feeble 
and lack carrying capacity. 

The singing of phrases with a grad- 
ual exhaustion of breath toward the 
end should be avoided. One should 
keep the breath under the tone until 
after it is held its full length and then 
should finish the tone by taking a 
breath. Of course, the director should 
be fully aware of the dynamic possibil- 
ities of the singers’ voices and grade 
the emotional effects according to what 
the vocal organs of the singers are 
capable of. 
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One can enhance the expressiveness 
of certain words in a composition by 
giving emphasis to them. As a tule, 
the composer does give long notes to 
emphatic words or to each syllable of 
an emphatic word. Such accent should 
never produce the effect of a slap. 

The director must be well aware of 
the principal and secondary climaxes 
of the song,—the hastening and slack- 
ening of the pace in order to throw 
such points into relief. These climaxes 


must be given prominence and signifi- — 


cance, sometimes by variation of tonal 
volume, tempo, or .thythmic accentua- 
tion, or a suitable combination. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that con- 


ductors must not deaden the enthusiasm 
of the singers by using material that is 
hard to grasp or that is spiritless in 
itself, nor should they dampen the 
singers’ ardor by a dull technical dis- 
cussion of the music before them. Con- 
ductors should encourage suggestions 
from the group. Perhaps after the stu- 
dents work out a few numbers by 
themselves they will become more 
aware of and responsive to the con- 
ductor’s interpretation. The conductor 
must realize that, in the final analysis, 
much depends upon his power to 
mirror the singing through his beat, 
supplemented by the expression of the 
body and the face. 


Musical Wind-Instruments 
Are More than Music Makers 


Wayne F. SHERRARD* 


D° you remember the days of the 

brass band? Do you remember 
when Exeter's Silver Cornet Band came 
over to our town to play for the 
County Fair? John did not know why 
he played a cornet in that band, except 
that his father had played a cornet or 
that his Uncle Henry had given him a 
cornet for Christmas. At least John 
was not consulted before he was given 
a cornet instead of some other musical 
instrument, and furthermore, John 
never quite knew how he learned to 
play it. Girls did not play band instru- 
ments in those days for the same 
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reason that girls did not whistle. 

Since the horse-and-buggy days, in- 
strumental music has undergone many 
changes. It has been improved and has 
become in a true sense one of the fine 
arts. It has gained in importance and 
necessity until it now holds a recog- 
nized place in the curriculum of every 
modern and progressive public school. 
The function of instrumental music has 
been studied carefully and analyzed 
with the result that the emphasis has 
been changed completely. The ques- 
tion is no longer what the student's 
playing of a musical instrument con- 
tributes to the band, but in what way 
the playing of a musical instrument 
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affects the student. If the play:ng of a 
musical instrument does not hold defi- 
nite benefit for the student, it would 
be difficult indeed to justify and defend 
instrumental music’s being in a well 
planned and organized public school 
curriculuin. 

One factor which justifies the place 
of importance of instrumental music in 
modern education is that it does some- 
thing to people mentally. Music has 
for a long time been recognized as a 


means for the healing of mental ail-. 


ments. Mr. Doran K. Antrim in the 
May, 1937, issue of The Rotarian says, 


There is nothing particularly new in 
the idea of using music in conjunction 
with healing. — the Greek god 
of music, was also god of medicine. 
Hippocrates, father of medicine, took 
his mental patients to the temple to 
listen to music in 400 B.C. . . . Mean- 
while, other researchers were discover- 
ing the use of music as a therapeutic 
aid. It recalls forgotten associations 
more quickly than any other means. 
. . . For this reason, music has been 
found valuable in the treatment of 
amnesia. ... Music makes its impact 
on the entire body, being picked up 
by the nerves, muscles, and even bones. 
Tests at Temple University show that 
it has a direct effect on pulse, respi- 
ration, and blood pressure. “Rhapsody 
in Blue” for example, raised all three; 
Weber's Invitation to the Waltz \ow- 
ered them; Hungarian Rhapsody tends 
to pick you up, and Stars and Stripes 
Forever will almost race your motor. 
... All authorities agree that the great- 
est benefits of music accrue from act- 
ually making it, . . . 

The mental factor has become so well 
recognized and accepted that it needs 
no further explanation here. 

There is another factor which out- 


weighs the mental considerably in im- 


portance although it has received little 
attention; it is the physical benefit to 
be gained from the playing of musical 
wind-instruments. The therapeutic 
value, physically, from the playing of 
these instruments has not yet been real- 
ized or generally appreciated. 

The playing of musical wind-instru- 
ments requires the coordinated, con- 
trolled, and well developed use of 
many physical organs. The lungs fur- 
nish the motor power while the throat 
palate, tongue, teeth, lips, and many 
other organs join in a physical process 
which regulates, punctuates, and varies 
the air column in such a way as to pro- 
duce tone, pitch, and duration in music. 
The physical well-being of the per- 
former is affected according to the ways 
in which these physical organs are 
used and proportionately to the extent 
of use of these organs. 

Complete inhalations and exhalations 
are the first essentials for wind-instru- 
ment playing, and breath control is 
another important factor. There is no 
daily exercise as exacting in these re- 
spects as wind-instrument playing. 
Lung disorders or lack of lung devel- 
opment may be greatly decreased or 
completely corrected through the play- 
ing of such instruments. Digestion 
may be promoted; throat, palate and 
nasal ailments may be mitigated or 
cured; malalignment and malocclusion 
of the teeth may be prevented or aided 
to correction ; tongue afflictions causing 
defective speech may be corrected; in- 
active lips may be flexed, stretched and 
shaped, and made to function correctly 
in speech. These broad and challenging 
statements have been proved by the 
author's observations and experiments 
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during a period of twenty years of in- 
strumental teaching. 


In this brief discussion of the sub- 
ject, one phase, that of remedial 
speech, is sufficient to prove thera- 
peutic value from the playing of mus- 
ical wind-instruments. 


Wind-instrument performers speak 
more articulately and have a more rapid 
action of the tongue and a greater de- 
gree of control over the organs of 
speech than people who do not play 
musical wind-instruments. Those who 
have speech difficulties may greatly 
lessen and in some instances completely 
correct these defects by training and 
developing the organs of speech by 
means of playing musical wind- 
instruments. Mrs. Pearl Dix Briscoe, 
specialist in corrective speech education 
for St. Louis County, Missouri, with 
whom the writer collaborated in his 
observation, is convinced that the play- 
ing of musical wind-instruments is 
responsible for the correction of many 
of the cases of defective speech with 
which she has worked. In her letter to 
the author dated June 2, 1937, she 


says, 


In my experience since 1920 in re- 
medial s work, I feel that the 
blowing of wind instruments, be they 
clarinets or merely toy horns, has 

roved a splendid device for develop- 
ing the proper intercostal, diaphrag- 
matic and back breath control muscles, 
and flexibility of the lips and tongue. 
These are fundamentally necessary in 
an adequate speech mechanism. 

Then, too, such activities of lipping 
and breathing are made interesting 

lay to the child. He does not become 
y-conscious, but quite to the con- 
trary develops objective mental atti- 
tudes. Thus, the playing of wind in- 


struments also helps much in minimiz- 
ing the super-sensitive introvert tem- 
peraments so common to those handi- 
capped in speech. 
permit, each of the 


If time would 
—— paragraphs could be elabo- 
rated by specific illustrations. 

It has been said that the tongue is 
the chief organ of speech, and if this 
is true the training of the tongue to 
repid and accurate functioning should 
develop a much greater accuracy and 
certainty of speech. The tonguing of 
musical wind-instruments develops a 
control of the tongue so necessary for 
perfect speech. The tongue of the mu- 
sician playing instrumental exercises of 
medium difficulty for one hour per- 
forms from ten to thirty thousand artic- 
ulations. Some musicians practice many 
hours each day, in which case the num- 
ber of tongue articulations each day 
becomes almost unbelievable. The 
tongue of the average individual in a 
week’s conversation does not make 
as many articulations as does that of 
the musical wind-instrument performer 
in one full hour of practice. There- 
fore, if articulation drill is an aid to 
speech, certainly tonguing a musical 
wind-instrument is also a very definite 
aid. 

The following explanation of the 
use of the tongue as given by William 
Abbotts in his book on Impediments 
of Speech should be noted carefully: 

The tongue is placed by nearly all 
stammerers in a wrong position during 
the act of speaking. Some draw it so 
far back that the speech becomes not 
only impeded but also indistinct. 
Others throw it up too much towards 
the roof of the mouth; a third class 
direct it too far forward, while in 
some the tongue is curved up at the 
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in-draught of air direct person 
opens is mouth and bagias to speak, 
and others fix it down as if glued to 
the floor of the mouth. 

Greene and Wells, authors of The 
Cause and Cure of Speech Disorders, 
say, 

Train your tongue as you would an 
muscle in order to gain proper control. 

Open your mouth, raise the tongue, 
placing the tip on the rough surface or 
corrugations just where the upper teeth 
and gums meet. Do it three times. 

A set of exercises for correcting 
faulty placement of the tongue in 
speech is found in Dr. Peppard’s book, 
The Correction of Speech Defects: 


Curl the tip of the tongue back of 
the upper front teeth. The count is 
“up, down—up, down,” etc. The 
mouth should remain open during the 
eight counts so that the tongue may 
perform the maximum amount of 
movement. 


Press the tip of the tongue against 
the back of the lower teeth. The com- 
mand ‘“‘press, let go” can be used. 
This exercise is particularly useful for 
the placing of the tongue for lispers. 

The three foregoing references on 
the placement of the tongue are typical 
of those suggested and used by various 
authorities in the field of remedial 
speech. If these have been carefully 
noted, they may now be compared with 
the following methods used by author- 
ities in the field of musical wind-instru- 
ment playing. Walter M. Eby is one 
of the world’s greatest authorities on 
wind-instrument technic. In the fol- 
lowing statements he agrees very 
closely with such outstanding authori- 
ties on instrumental technic as Arban, 
Saint Jacome, and H. L. Clarke. In 


his method book, Complete Scientific 
Method for the Cornet, he states, 

1. The tongue. The correct method 
is to tongue either from the teeth or 
from the gums of the upper teeth. 
This method keeps the tongue away 
from the lips, prevents disturbing the 
embouchure once it has been properly 
formed, and results in the broad musi- 
cal tones. 

tion for ordina is made 
using the syllable . The 

tongue to a proper poin 
of attack on the teeth a pate 
second, to fill the cornet for pro- 
duction of a full round tone. 

The statements just quoted show 
that the speech experts and the wind- 
instruments experts are in complete 
accord in the matter of vowels and con- 
sonants practiced and in the manner of 
practicing them. The vowels A, E, I, 
O, U, the sounds produced with the 
unobstructed air passage, have their 
counterpart in sustained tones on the 
wind instrument. In both, the respira- 
tory passage and the oral organs are 
neutral and used in the sare way as in 
the first exercises for sustained tones 
found in Eby’s French horn method, 
the first thirty-four pages of which are 
devoted entirely to the production and 
sustaining of tones using only the syl- 
lable hoo. 

Greene and Wells, authorities on 
speech correction, stress the need for 
drill on the tongue consonants, especi- 
ally those produced through movement 
of the tongue only T, D, N, L, R, K, 
G. It is agreed that thirteen of the 
twenty-one consonants in the English 
language are made with the assistance 
of the tongue. The importance of the 
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use of the tongue in speech accounts 
for so many of the writers on the 
subject agreeing that the training of 
this important organ of speech has been 
greatly neglected. 

Here are some suggestions made by 
Dr. Bell, author of Principles of 
Speech and Dictionary of Sound: 

Articulations, ially those which 
are defective should be ly and 
carefully studied. The breath obstruc- 
tives, P, T, K, should be practiced first: 
—then their vocal cor ndents B, 
D, G; and next their nasals M, N, 
NG. The letters formed by the ele- 
vated point of the tongue should next 
be practiced. These are T, D, N, L, 
R. For these the teeth may be con- 
siderably opened. 

In playing a musical wind-instru- 
ment, the tongue performs the same 
articulations that it does in speech, but 
it must be trained to a much finer de- 
gree of accuracy, speed, and precision. 
Paul de Ville, in his Universal Method 
for the Flute, urges the use of ‘“du- 
keh” articulation for double tonguing, 
“ta-ra” for pointed tonguing, and 
“keh-tu-keh” or “‘tu-keh-tu” for triple 
tonguing. Henry Altes, in his Method 
for the Boehm Flute, gives the follow- 
ing tongue articulations: too, dee-gay, 
dee-gay-day, tuc-key, duc-key, tuc-ka, 
too-tle, cat-tay, tay-kay-tay, and many 
others. These are typical of the many 
tonguings taught in wind-instrument 
playing. The student must master a 
representative group of these tonguings 
before he can hope to become proficient 
in the playing of his instrument. When 
the exact precision and the extreme 
rapidity of execution necessary for good 
instrumental performance are consid- 
ered, there can be no doubt about the 


value of such training. This voluntary 
and extremely extensive use of the 
tongue in wind-instrument playing has 
a great influence upon the performance 
of the tongue in ordinary speech, 
which, in comparison, is slow and im- 
perfect. 

There are other factors involved in 
the playing of musical wind-instru- 
ments which aid greatly in improving 
speech or in correcting the defects of 
speech. There is no better device for 
developing lung expansion and breath 
control than playing wind instruments. 
Here is what William Abbots, the 
speech specialist, says: 

I have been informed that stammer- 


' ing and stuttering are, relatively speak- 


ing, uncommon among players upon 
wind instruments; and su ing this 
fact, which I received ‘one good 
authority, to be correct, I should be dis- 
sed to attribute it to the frequent 
abit of fully inflating the lungs before 
playing, and of breathing out a con- 
tinuous stream of air from the chest. 
Stammerers frequently fail to inflate 
the lungs properly and lungs being ha- 
bitually half empty, when the person 
begins to speak he is compelled to try 
to compensate for this condition by a 
series of jerking inspirations, causing 
spasmodic closure of the rima glottidis. 
Another important item for consid- 
eration is the use of the lips in speech 
and in the playing of musical wind- 
instruments. The importance of being 
able to control and discipline the lips 
has been greatly underestimated by 
most individuals. Lips are organs of 
expression and should be trained as 
such. Speech is influenced by the lips 
in very much the same way that it is 
influenced by the tongue. Therefore, 
a first requisite for correct speech is 
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perfect control of both tongue and lips. 
Any exercises that promote conscious 
control of the lips aid in the produc- 
tion of perfect speech. Because the 
lips are easily deformed, great care 
should be taken to train them correctly. 
Alexander Bell, and Greene and Wells 
agree that the lips are in all cases the 
seat of much difficulty. They agree 
that, in order to develop muscular pow- 
er and control of the lips for efficient 
use in speech, one must train his lips as 
he would any other muscle. For that 
training, Greene and Wells prescribe 
the following exercises: 

1. Protrude your lips, then quick- 
ly open your mouth. Do it three times. 

2. Protrude your lips, and make the 
vowel sound “oo”. Do it three times. 

3. Protrude your lips, and instead 
of saying ‘‘oo”, sudenly blow air 
through them. (If done correctly a 
whistle will result). Do it three times. 

4. Protrude your lips and whistle 
for one or two minutes. 

5. Place your lower lip in your 
mouth as far back on your tongue as 
you can reach. Do it three times. 

6. Draw the corners of your mouth 
back as if about to smile and say “ee”’. 
Immediately follow that by protruding 
your lips and saying ‘‘oo.” 

7. Say the following vowels, being 
sure to note that you get definite 
change in lip position for each one. 
Repeat, first slowly then rapidly: 00 
- oh -aw - ah - ay - ee. Do it three 
times. 

The foregoing exercises are typical 
of those given by experts in the field 
of remedial speech. Lipping a wind 
instrument requires a much more exact 
and definite lip control than do the 


foregoing speech exercises. In addition 
to the voluntary muscular adjustment 
of the lips there is a constant massage 
of the lips in wind-instrument playing. 
Note the similarity in the above exer- 
cises and the following exercises given 
by Young in Elementary Method for 
the Cornet. The following are lip- 
slur exercises and involve a constant 
tightening and loosening of the de- 
pressor muscles and the orbicularis oris 
muscles, accompanied by constant mas- 
sage. Here are the articulations used 
in the exercises for lip-slurs in cornet 
playing: tu-ah, tu-ee, tu-ee-00, tu-oo- 
ah, tu-00-ee-00-ah, tu-ee-00-ee-00. 

The comparisons given are but few 
of the many the writer has made in the 
field of corrective speech and in the 
field of wind-instrument playing. 
However, these few prove definitely 
the close relationship between the two. 
Because of the voluntary performance 
in wind-instrument playing and because 
of the much more extenive and persis- 
tent practice, playing musical wind- 
instruments becomes a greater aid in 
correcting defective speech than strictly 
corrective speech methods themselves. 

Though this discussion has neces- 
sarily been brief, in closing it might be 
understood that many other health 
factors of equal importance are in- 
volved in musical wind-instrument 
playing, factors which are equally com- 
parable and equally effective in miti- 
gating and correcting human ailments. 
Instrumental music not only defends 
and proves it value in the curriculum 
of the modern and progressive public 
school, but demands, and should re- 
ceive greater recognition as an essential 
factor in the lives of boys and girls. 
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Solving Discipline Problems in the 


High School Music Department 


H. W. PEITHMAN* 


~~ students of the University High 

School Music Department have a 
unique plan for governing themselves. 
They know the plan in general as the 
Red Check System. 

Every music instructor has experi- 
enced times when he could not sleep 
between 10:00 P.M. and 6:30 A.M. 
because he did not know whether it 
was best to put a certain student out of 
an organization or to retain him. The 
headache of the instructor may have 
been caused by a student’s forgetting 
his instrument again or being absent or 
tardy for a particular rehearsal or per- 
formance. Often, after listening to all 
the excuses and reasons given by the 
student, a decision which conflicts with 
the teacher's best judgment has to be 
made. The first chair performer may 
be the one involved. Some students 
clamor to keep him but others ask that 
he be dropped. If the decision is 
totally in the instructor’s hands, he may 
have to put the student out. Such a 
precedent has to be continued and often 
creates disunity and hard feelings in 
the groups. Since the writer has been 
faced with many such problems, and 
sometimes has made decisions which 
worked to the detriment of the group 
and the individual student, a plan was 
tried six years ago which has worked 
relatively well up to this date. 


* Assistant professor of music. 
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At the time the idea was developed 
the writer was in a high school of 
about 315 students. It was deemed 
advisable to try a plan of presenting 
the failings of various students to the 
entire group concerned. Before trying 
it, however, individual students were 
given a chance to express their views 
on the matter. It was made clear that 
the person upsetting the general routine 


_ of the group, by being tardy, absent, or 


forgetting music, should be penalized. 
They seemed to think that the new 
plan was a good idea. With the help of 
these students a plan was drawn up 
whereby those forgetting music, re- 
hearsals, or instruments, would have to 
spend extra time outside of school 
hours at some assigned task. Then the 
plan was explained to all the music 
department. They agreed to try it out 
on the operetta which was being pre- 
pared at the time and in which about 
100 high school student were partici- 
pating. A’ general explanation of the 
original plan follows: 

All cases of tardiness, absence, for- 
getting music, and other carelessness 
were recorded. After the final per- 
formance, all grievances against any 
student were placed on a mimeo- 
graphed sheet containing a blank space 
to check yes or no. One by one each 
offender was given a chance to defend 
himself and then the group checked the 
offense according to their best judg- 
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ment. Two-thirds of the group must 
vote no to clear anyone of a red check. 
After their many rehearsals, with possi- 
bilities for failing in one point or an- 
other, only thirty-five grievances were 
presented and about one dozen of these 
were cleared. One hour of work was 
assigned outside of school time to clear 
each red check. 

In using such a plan, one has to 
appeal to the fairness of the student 
mind. The writer, after six years of 
use of the system (which has gone 
through minor changes), is convinced 
that the majority of high school stu- 
dents are very fair in their judgment 
when dealing with fellow students. The 
plan permits the spirit of democracy to 
function. 

As a result of this first attempt, an 
elaborate system of merit points and 
red checks was developed, leading to- 
ward a music letter given for the high- 
est number of merit points after de- 
merits were subtracted. So much book 
keeping was required, however, that 
the merit points were discarded. 

Upon coming to the University High 
School four years ago, the writer pre- 
sented the plan to the various music 
groups. They seemed to shun the idea 
more or less. Every time the occasion 
arose to discuss the plan with students, 
the writer pointed out how it penal- 
ized the person who permitted himself 
to be out of line in any way. After 
some discussion and salesmanship over 
a period of several months, the various 
groups voted to try the plan to see how 
it would work. Since many eyed it 
with doubt, the writer took pains to 
see that a minimum of red checks were 
imposed or recorded, because any sys- 


tem loses its teeth if too many violate 
the principles as set up. In addition, 
before the system was put into action, 
the plans were presented to all mem- 
bers of the school administration in 
order that they would know what was 
being attempted and would be in a 
position to point out any apparent 
flaws. They gave their hearty codpera- 
tion. The plan as it is operating now 
is outlined as follows: 

I. AIMS 


1. To develop true music appreciation 
through participation. 

2. To prepare for leisure time activities. 

3. To provide opportunities for self 
expression and emotional satisfaction. 

4. To create a spirit of cooperation. 

5. To develop a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

6. To teach the value and necessity of 
promptness. 

7. To develop loyalty to an organiza- 
tion. 

8. To develop good attitudes and strong 
fellowship among students. 

9. To teach respect for public and pri- 
vate property or equipment. 

10. To provide a broad cultural training. 
II. RED CHECK SYSTEM. 

A. Items for which red checks may be 
given: 

1. Chewing gum or eating candy during 
rehearsal or performance. 

2. Losing or forgetting music. 

3. Being without instrument, uniform, 
or choir robe or the failure to return 
either at specified time. 

4. Improper care of uniforms or in- 
struments. 

5. Being absent or tardy at any time 
without legitimate excuse. 

6. Smoking in uniform or in director's 
presence. 

7. Not being in place at proper time, 
ready to play or sing. 

8. Instrument not in playing condition, 
except in unavoidable cases. 

9. Poor attitudes. 


‘ 
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10. Poor posture. 

11. Disturbing class or group in any 
manner. 

12. Anything detrimental to the musical 
organization. 

B. Ways by which one receives a red 
check: 

1. The instructor, student teacher, or 
music student may recommend that a red 
check be given to anyone violating a reg- 
ulation. 

2. The group will vote on the matter 
after giving the student a chance to pre- 
sent his case. 

3. A two-thirds majority of the group 
concerned voting no will clear the student 
of a red check. The instructor may have 
to over-rule in exceptional cases. 

4. If the group thinks an individual 


should have more than one red check, . 


they may vote in such a manner. 

C. Ways in which a red check operates: 

1. In order to erase a red check, a stu- 
dent must spend one hour under instruc- 
tor’s supervision outside of school hours. 

2. A student is given at least two weeks 
time in which to erase a red check. 

3. If the red check is not completely 
cleared at the end of two weeks, the num- 
ber will increase at the rate of one red 
check a week. In other words, at the 
beginning of the third week after a red 
check is received, there will be two to 
erase and at the beginning of the fourth 
week, three red checks. 


4. After one red check has increased to 


five, the person will automatically be 
dropped from the organization, unless for 
some reason two-thirds of the group deem 
it advisable to retain him. 

5. Three red checks against an individ- 
ual at the time grades are distributed will 
automatically cause one’s grade to drop 
from one letter to the next below. The 
grade A will drop to B, B will drop to C, 
C to D, D to F. For the student who does 
not completely clear his record, an F 
grade will finally be recorded—a situation 
which has happened in about six cases in 
two years. 


When there is a question as to how 
the violation of a regulation should be 
handled, the case goes through the fol- 
lowing process: If John Smith was 
tardy or absent from a rehearsal and 
brings no written excuse, the director 
asks him at the next rehearsal what he 
has to say in explaining his situation. 
After hearing his testimony, the group 
votes by show of hands in the follow- 
ing manner: The instructor asks, “How 
many think John Smith should not have 
one red check?” Probably two or three 
hands will be raised, depending on 
what the group thinks. The question is 
stated in the negative for the reason 
that a group will generally be sympa- 
thetic but hesitant when its members 
are dubious about the situation. There- 
fore since they do not vote, many indi- 
viduals will be cleared automatically 
because of hesitancy on the part of the 
members to penalize a fellow member. 
When the proposition is stated in the 
negative, those who think a penalty is 
desirable merely remain inactive and 
those coming to the defense of the vio- 
later must definitely show their senti- 
ment by raising the hand. This, in the 
writer’s experience, gives the most ac- 
curate results. If fewer than two- 
thirds of the hands are raised, the in- 
structor asks, “How many think John 
Smith should not have two red 
checks?” If two-thirds of the hands 
go up, John’s penalty, therefore, is one 
red check. That process continues un- 
til two-thirds of the members definitely 
vote. If the necessary number vote 
against it when the instructor mentions 
five, the student receives four red 
checks. 

The plan offers an efficient method by 
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which any number of violations can be 
quickly handled. Sometimes a student 
may feel that he has received an unfair 
penalty; nevertheless, he has to abide 
by the decision as given. If at any 
time an individual comes before the 
group to see whether they want him to 
continue with the organization, the 
same process is carried out. This plan 
is used especially in the combined 
mixed chorus, which has plenty of 
members. If the instructor wants to get 
the student opinion of any member of 
any instrumental organization, the same 
process is used. It takes a showing of 
two-thirds of the group to permit an 
individual to continue as an active 
member. A student stays out of such 
a spotlight as much as he can, for it 
is not a pleasant situation. One does 
not like to face public dismissal or pub- 
lic disapproval. 

Students are generally fair in making 
their decisions. The members are grad- 
ually tightening the regulations. Just 
recently they voted to give automati- 
cally a red check to a person who did 
not present a written excuse from his 
teacher, the high school office, or parent 
within three days after he is tardy or 
absent. Many students take red checks 
without the vote of the members if 
they admit the violation. However, 
any person has the privilege of present- 
ing his case to the group if he wishes. 
From September to February, in all the 
music Organizations and ensembles of 
the University High School, there have 
been only sixty red checks given, and 
about fifteen of those receiving the 
checks were first offenders. A new stu- 
dent is not held responsible for his 
first red check. The instructor merely 


talks to him to be sure he understands 
the system. 

There are several ways by which a 
student can clear his record of red 
checks. He may report at the instru- 
ment room when the music instructor 
Of an assistant is present and practice 
what he deems best for himself. A 
card showing the amount of time spent 
is filled out by the person in charge. 
The student may work on sets of music 
questions on file in the high school 
principal’s office. In that case, the 
office secretary signs the student’s card. 
The student takes the card to the in- 
structor who keeps all records, which 
are merely statements on a sheet of 
paper bearing the name of the offender, 
date, organization, offense, and date 
cleared. 

If he prefers, the offender may write 
in ink or by typewriter a five hundred 
word summary on anything dealing 
with music. When the required amount 
of time is completed, a line is drawn 
through the name on the sheet of 
paper, and, when the sheet is filled, it 
is filed away. 

The extra work to be done is not 
the all-important thing in the eyes of 
the student. He is mainly interested 
in keeping his record clear because 
time works havoc for the procrasti- 
nator. As one student put it, “You 
may not work very hard on the mate- 
rial during the hour but it gives you a 
chance to think about the situation and 
avoid it next time.” Red checks carry 
over from one year to the next. 

The system functions whether one 
takes his work for credit or not. All 
students decide whether or not they 
want credit for their band, orchestra, 
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or chorus work taken in school time. 
However, the organizations demand 
that their members be loyal. The in- 
structor must convince his students that 
they are accomplishing something. The 
burden of making the organizations 
interesting lies with him, since all the 
work is voluntary. Any music student 
has the privilege of dropping out when 
he wishes. A few students drop by the 
wayside but the percentage is very 


small. Those who do drop are ones 
not willing to carry their obligations 
and responsibilities. 

This entire system, with minor 
changes, will work in almost any situ- 
ation of similar nature. It should be 
put into operation gradually, however, 
and the students must be “sold” on the 
entire set-up. It is imperative that the 
administration support the whole 
program. 


Sige second semester of the present 

school year will close June 6. The 
Baccalaureate Service will be held in 
Capen Auditorium at 4:00 P.M. on 
Sunday, June 8. 


The regular Alumni Reunions will 
be held Monday morning, June 9, fol- 
lowed by the Alumni Luncheon in Fell 
Hall at 11:30. At 4:00 P.M., the 
‘Eighty-second Annual Commencement 
exercises will be held in the outdoor 
amphitheater just south of the new 
Milner Library. 


REGISTRATION for the summer ses- 
sion of the University takes place on 
Tuesday, June 10, with regular class- 
work beginning the following morn- 
ing. New courses are being offered in 
Spanish, Laboratory Plan in Teaching 
Arithmetic, Introduction to Educational 
Research, Regionalism (Social Sci- 
ence), and School Law. : 


Forthcoming Campus Events 


The following features of the Sum- 
mer Session are expected to bring many 
persons to the campus aside from those 
enrolled for full-time work: 


June 23-27.—Special course in Par- 
ent-Teacher Activities to be offered by 
the Department of Education in codp- 
eration with Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 


July 7-9.—Special Janitorial-Custo- 
dial School. The Department of Edu- 
cation in codperation with the Federal 
and State boards for vocational educa- 
tion will be in charge. 


July 15-17.—Annual Summer Ses- 
sion Educational Conference and Ex- 
hibit. Conference Theme: Concern 
for Teaching as a Profession. Outside 
speakers. Faculty speakers. Panel dis- 
cussions. Exhibit to be held in Mc- 
Cormick Gymnasium and Cook Hall. 
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Special Safety Education Exhibit. In 
1940, there were 126 exhibitors. There 
will be at least as many this year. 


July 21-25.—Basic Reading Clinic. 


July 28-August 1.—Advanced Read- 
ing Clinic. 


As IN OTHER YEARS, the University 
will provide an entertainment-lecture 
program free to all students of the 
Summer Session. The following num- 
bers have been planned: 


Friday, June 13.—Mme. Genevieve 
Tabouis. Famous French journalist 
and political commentator. 


Tuesday, June 17.—Faculty Vesper 
Lecture. “Controversial Issues as to 
What Constitutes Good Teaching.” 
Dr. John W. Carrington, director of 
the training schools and director of the 
bureau of appointments. 


June 20.—Campus Sing. 


Tuesday, June 24.—Faculty Vesper 
Lecture. “Folks,” poems, readings, and 
character sketches. Mildred B. Hahn, 
head of speech department, Baker Uni- 
versity, Baldwin, Kansas. 


Friday, June 27.—Jessica Dragonette. 
America’s beloved soprano (In codp- 
eration with the Bloomington Junior 
Association of Commerce.) 


Tuesday, July 1.— Faculty Vesper 
Lecture. “English, the Melting-pot of 
Languages.” Miss Katherine Carver, 
assistant professor of Latin. 


Monday, July 7.—Play. “Dangerous 
Corner.” Michiana Shores Theatre 
Players. 


July 18.—Vesper Musical by music 
department. 


Tuesday, July 22.—Faculty Vesper 
Lecture. “To Sleep: Perchance to 
Dream.” Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf, as- 
sistant professor of psychology. 


Friday, July 25.—Ruggiero Ricci, 
brilliant young violinist. 


Tuesday, July 29.—Faculty Vesper 
Panel Discussion. ‘America and the 
International Scene.” Dr. F. Russell 
Glasener, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics; Charles A. Harper, associate 
professor of history; Dr. Helen E. 
Marshall, assistant professor of social 
science. 


Friday, August 1.—Play, produced 
by the class in dramatic production. 
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